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The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


The Northern Pacific has just sold 6,000,000 of 5 per cent 
mortgage bonds at 79, with a stock bonus which brings the 
price down to 75. In other words, a railroad corporation 
which is paying dividends on its stock, sells its own paper 
for 75 cents on the dollar. If it can honestly pay a divi- 
dend, it could borrow at legal rates. There is something 
wrong in the financiering of this road. 


Postmaster-General Wanamaker’s report recommending a 


national telegraph, telephone and express service has un-— 


questionably produced a bigger impression and a more dis- 
tinctly favorable one upon the public mind that all the 
other departmental messages put together and the presi- 
dent’s message thrown in. The fact is the people are just 
hungering and thirsting after nationalism, and any public 
man who has the sense and courage to talk nationalism is 
sure of the public’s ear. Public men who are not hopeless 
back numbers are beginning to find that out. 


President Harrison’s message closes in rapture: “The 
vista that now opens to us is wider and more glorious than 


ever before. Gratification and amazement struggle for 
supremacy as we contemplate the population, wealth and 
moral strength of our country.” In a campaign document 
gratitude and amazement might struggle for supremacy 
with marked effect upon the partisan imagination, but the 
president in the exercise of an important function has 
clearly proven himself unequal to the occasion. Every 
patriotic citizen would necessarily include in his vista the 
demoralization which abnormal wealth and unnecessary 
poverty precipitate. The moral strength of a country 
which revels in corporation rule and money depotism can- 
not be so overpowering after all. No, the president’s vista 
is a narrow and incomplete thing. 


The Defects of Self-Interest as a Motive. 


It is often said in opposition to the nationalist proposition 
for the public conduct of all commerce and industry by the 
people, through their agents, for the equal common benefit, 
that men cannot be expected to show that alert intelligence 
and enterprise in managing public affairs, which under the 
stimulus of direct self-interest they evince in conducting 
their private affairs. This statement has so plausible a 
sound that instead of calling its truth in question, apolo- 
gists of nationalism frequently confine themselves to seek- 
ing to qualify its force as an objection to their system. 

This is a mistakea course. The statement that men will 
conduct business efficiently and intelligently, in proportion 
as their personal interests are bound up in its success, is a 
purely specious proposition which will not bear examina- 
tion. 

When a doctor or any member of his family is seriously 
sick, why does he, if possible, call in another doctor instead 
of doing the doctoring himself ? Is it because he lacks a 
sufficiently intense personal interest in the recovery of the 
patient? On the contrary, it is because he fears that the 
very intensity of his personal interest in the case will affect 
his judgment and lead him astray, and he therefore prefers 
to intrust the case to another physician with a purely pro- 
fessional interest in the matter. Why is it that a wise 
lawyer, even though he stand at the head of his profession, 
will go to a brother lawyer to get his will drawn if a great 
deal depends on it. The reason is his recognition that self- 
interest tends to blind the eyes and affect the judgment. 
The late S. J. Tilden was one of the most celebrated of our 
lawyers. He ventured to draw his own will, and it has 
just been broken by the courts on a technicality that a clerk 
in his office could have pointed out to him, and which he 
would probably never have fallen into if he had been draw- 
ing anybody’s else will. 

Let us look at the world of business. What is the 

xplanation of the greater proportion of failures in business 
undertakings? Is it not obyiously the fact that men are 
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allured by the overpowering temptation of personal gains, 
to take risks which, if the interests of another and not their 
own, were involved, they would readily see to be too great. 
While those who are sanguine by temperament are thus led 
by the blinding influence of self-regarding hopes to take 
undue risks in business, those on the other hand who are by 
temperament cautious, are prevented from showing a proper 
enterprise and liberality in business and making desirable, 
timely and legitimate ventures and investments on account 
of apprehensions of loss or failure which are exaggerated 
beyond reason by their self-regarding character. The illus- 
trations given may suffice to indicate the line of argument 
on which we base the assertion that the motive of self-inter- 
est far from promoting the intelligent and efficient conduct 
of affairs in proportion to its intensity, tends on the con- 
trary in just that proportion to become a disturbing and 
confusing influence. That is to say, if self-interest be 
regarded as the mainspring of human endeavor, it is evident 
that the spring may as readily be too strong as too weak for 
the proper working of the machine, and that under the 
present system it is too strong. 

While nationalism will not fail to stimulate the emula- 
tion of men by every motive that appeals to the love of 
approbation and the desire of distinction, we are confident 
that the captains of industry, fof the very reason that they 
are administering the public and not their own personal 
affairs, will bring to the problems before them a calmer 
judgment and a more far-sighted and impartial intelligence 
than is usually illustrated in the conduct of large business 
affairs at the present day. 

Two practical illustrations of the idea we have been try- 
ing to present as to the blinding influence of self-interest 
upon business management, may serve to clinch the moral. 
Our readers have heard much of the zone system of railroad 
tariffs recently introduced in the state owned and managed 
system of Hungary, the effect of which has been, by a great 
reduction of rates, so to increase business as to transform the 
system from a bankrupt into a paying one. The father of 
the new system is Mr. Baross, state superintendent of the 
Hungarian lines, and he has recently declared that before 
introducing his plan on the state roads he in vain endeav- 
ored to induce some of the privately owned railroads to try 
the experiment. All were afraid. Even now that it has 
proved a success in Hungary, none of the privately owned 
railroads of Europe have adopted it, but the state-owned 
railroad system of Germany is rapidly making preparations 
to do so. 

Another railroad case illustrative of the manner in which 
a too intense self-interest blinds business men to their real 
interests, appears in the results of partial state regulation 
of railroads in lowa referred to in last week’s New Nation. 
The railroads of Iowa bitterly fought a reduction of rates 
by the Legislature in 1888 of about 26 per cent, only to find 
that under the reduced tariff they earned $173,689 more in 
1889 than in 1888, and that the gains in 1890 was $3,848,351 
over 1889. That is to say, the Legislature understood the 
business of the railroads a great deal better than the rail- 
road presidents did, simply because they were not blinded 
by self-interest, which in this and most other cases, is 
simply a fine name for hoggishness. If every Legislature 
in the United States would deal with the railroads as that 


of Iowa did, not only the travelling public but the railroad 
stockholders would be greatly benefited. 

Not morally only, but economically as well and equally 
is selfishness a blind guide. 


Another Nut for Edward Atkinson to Crack. 


Mr. Edward Atkinson not long ago came out with the 
statement that government enterprises were always failures. 
He was used up so effectively on this point by a nationalist, 
in a controversy conducted through the Boston Herald, 
that we have not since heard from him. If he has by 
this time succeeded in digesting the facts ‘and figures fur- 
nished him in the controversy referred to, we wish to call 
his attention to the statement made by Commodore Folger, 
chief of the bureau of ordnance at Washington in his just 
rendered report to the effect that ordnance material of 
every description is now manufactured at the Washington 
navy yard cheaper than outside contractors will undertake 
the work. 


Will Nationalization of the Liquor Business help the Politi- 
cians. 
The New York Evening Post, criticizing the nationalist 
proposition for exclusive public management of the liquor 
traffic and manufacture, observes : 


The state already exercises a partial oversight of the liquor traffic 
in this city through the excise commissioners, and the Evening Post 
for some days past has been showing what sort of oversight it gets 
from Tammany hall. Then take the question of state manufacture in 
order to secure honesty and purity. The simple mention of the new 
capitol at Albany is all that needs to be said on that point. But are 
we told that there would be no trouble if the state in the shape of the 
federal government should make the liquor? Reflect upon the 
repeated complaints which have been made of the quality of the 
postal cards since ‘‘ Al’? Daggett took the job, and fancy-a lot of 
Daggetts put in charge of the manufacture of- all the liquor produced 
in the United States. 


It is to a large extent precisely because the state at pres- 
ent exercises only “a partial oversight ” instead of complete 
and responsible management of the liquor business, that the 
corruptions exist which the Post speaks of. Under. the 
present excise system private persons bribe the public 
officials for permission to conduct the liquor business. 
Under the plan of full control there would be no room for 
bribery because the state would carry on the business itself 
through its own agents. Does the Post see the point? It 
will reply, perhaps, that while there could not, of course, be 
in that case any occasion for bribery, the state would have, 
in the agents appointed to manage the traftic, a body of men 
whose votes could be controlled by the party in power. 

This would not be so if the nationalist plan were carried 
out, which contemplates entrusting the business to a classi- 
fied civil service originally appointed by impartial pre- 
scribed tests, promoted by record combined with seniority, 
and removable only for cause. But let us waive the point. 
Let us admit for the sake of the argument that, as the Post 
claims, the exceeding wickedness of New York politicians 
would overcome all guards, and that the force of liquor 
agents would become political appointees and Tammany 
henchmen. Even at that rate the politicians would find 
their influence greatly diminished by the change. For let 
it be noted in the first place that the control which the pol- 
iticians would, on the most unfavorable supposition, exer- 
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cise over the liquor agents, would be no greater than they 
now exercise through hope or fear over the whole body of 


liquor sellers. Secondly, the number of saloons being 
reduced by law to a reasonable percentage to the population, 
would not be one fifth as numerous as now, and therefore 
the total number of persons in the business and under 
politicai influence would be correspondingly diminished. 
Third, the liquor agent, not running his own business and 
extending credit and giving favors as the private dealer 
does, could not command the clique of debtors and depen- 
dents which every liquor seller under the present system is 
able to bring to the polls. 

If the Post will, in a spirit of candor, consider these sug- 
gestions, we think it will be bound to admit that, even 
under the most unfavorable conditions possible, the substi- 
tution of public for private management of the liquor 
traffic could not fail greatly to reduce the political influence 
which the politicians of New York City are at present able 
to exert in one way or another through the liquor business. 
This gain from the new system would, of course, be aside 
from and in addition to the great reduction of the evils of in- 
temperance which would result from eliminating the question 
of profit from the sale of liquor, and the consequent limita- 
tions of consumption to the real demands of the public. 
The Post ought to be on the side of government monopoly 
of the liquor business, and we believe will be when it fairly 
puts on its thinking cap. 

As to the Albany capitol and the postal card business, the 
Post should know that contract mannfacture is not govern- 
ment manufacture. If the government manufactures liquor 
according to the intent of the nationalist proposition, it 
will manufacture it, not job out the business to contractors. 


One more Effort to Enlighten the Voice. 


There are a good many prohibition papers in the country, 
but the Voice is the only one of the lot which does not 
seem able to understand just what The New Nation means 
in asking the co-operation of prohibitionists to establish the 
principle of exclusive government control of the liquor bus- 
iness. In a recent issue of this paper, we pointed out the 
fact that prohibitionists and prohibition laws always recog- 
nize the necessity of a considerable sale of liquors for cer 
tain specified purposes (a sale last year amounting to 16 per 
cent of all liquors distilled), and that even if no other sales 
were permitted it would be greatly to the interest of the 
observance of the law if this limited sale were placed 
exclusively in the hands of government agents, and that 
therefore even from the orthodox prohibition standpoint the 
‘public management plan had great and manifest advan- 
tages. It was stated that the public management was per- 
fectly consistent with any amount of restriction that states 
or communities might wish to enact. The nationalists, it 
was said, “propose that the business, so far as permitted, 
be made a public monopoly as the only means of guarding 
against its abuse by lawless men seeking personal profit. 
Nationalists as such are neither prohibitionists nor anti- 
prohibitionists.” 

This certainly is about as plain a statement as the Eng- 
lish language permits. Nevertheless the Voice responds : 


Oh, come now: no dodging! When you “ propose that the business 
so far as permitted” be conducted by the government, what do you 


‘limiting its abuses. 


mean? Permitted by whom? Evidently by the nationalists, if they 
obtain the law-making power they are seeking, as a separate party, in 
Massachusetts. They must then either permit it for beverage pur- 
poses or forbid it. Which will they do? To say they will do neither 
is silly. Stand up and deliver yourselves. 


We have no means of judging whether or not the major- 
ity of the nationalists would favor permitting the sale of 
liquors as beverages. It is a point on which they have 
never been polled. Some of them are prohibitionists, many 
are teetotallers, and many on the other hand believe that 
sumptuary laws are unwarrantable interferences with per- 
sonal liberty. As we stated in the above extract there is 
nothing in the principle of nationalism which necessarily 
commits a nationalist to any particular opinion as to the 
amount of restriction that shoula be placed on the liquor 
business, and if that question arose we should expect to see 
nationalists voting variously. Meanwhile they are agreed, 
whether prohibitionists or not, in demanding that the 
liquor business, so far as permitted at present or in the 
future, should be placed under public control as a means of 
Probably on the question as to the 
amount of restrictions properly to be placed on the liquor 
business, The New Nation would disagree with the Voice, 
but that is surely no reason why we should not agree in 
demanding public control of it so far as we both agree that 
it should be permitted. For example, in Massachusetts 
local option prevails, some towns permitting sales for bev- 
erages, others only for medicinal, art and mechanical pur- 
poses: We would not interfere with local option, but-would 
provide by state law that the sale in the several towns 
under the restrictions voted, should be conducted exclu- 
sively by salaried state agents at cost. Is there anything 
in this proposition that prohibitionists could not consis- 
tently favor ? 

It seems to us that our contemporary might profitably 
cultivate a little more sincerity in the discussion of this 
matter. It is the most important proposition respecting 
the question of intoxicants that has yet been brought 
before the American people, and sincere prohibitionists 
can’t afford to misunderstand it or get on the wrong side 
of it. 


Nationalism and Civil Service Reforimn. 


There is no reform now going on in our governmental 
administration in which nationalists are bound to be more 
interested than that of the civil service, and no sort of 
politician on whom they ought to jump more unanimously 
than one who opposes the movement. ‘There is no objection 
brought against nationalism which affects the average mind 
more strongly than that drawn from the present imperfec- 
tions of the civil service, and the consequent alleged danger 
of intrusting any further functions to public administration 
or increasing the force of public employees. Some, indeed, 
who are not unsympathetic with nationalism, go so far as 
to say that a complete reform of the civil service should 
come before any extension of the public functions. This 
notion is, of course, absurd. No department of govern- 
ment industry or society can be perfected so long as the 
present depraving social conditions exist. ‘The defects of 
our administration are largely results of these social condi- 
tions, and to demand that the effects shall be wholly 
removed before the cause is touched, is preposterous. 
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Nevertheless, much can be done, even under existing social 
conditions to improve our civil service, and with every step 
in that direction the force of the only important. popular 
argument against nationalism is diminished. The national 
civil service commission in its annual report this year 
makes several important recommendations. It proposes 
that all government laborers should be brought under civil 
service regulations according to a system. like that of the 
Massachusetts civil service plan or like that introduced by 
Secretary Tracy in the navy yards, which is working so 
well as to disgust the politicians. It is also suggested that 
in the departmental service at Washington not only the 
minor but the superior offices be brought under the service 
rules and filled by promotion instead of by patronage as 
now. An absurd result of the present system is that good 
imen in the lower grades refuse to accept promotion to the 
higher places because in these posts they would run the risk 
of being turned out by a change of administration. Various 


other extensions of the classified service are recommended. - 


Whatever action the present Congress may take on these 
modest suggestions, it is impossible to look back fifteen 
years, say to Grant’s last administration, without recogniz- 
ing the great progress made in redeeming the offices from 
political patronage, not only by actual laws but still more 
by the growth of a public opinion which prevents the reck- 
less abuse of patronage still left in official hands. We 
believe it is not over-sanguine to predict that the cumula- 
tive force of this public opinion within much less than fif- 
teen years more will give us a civil service as free from 
improper political interference as that of Great Britain, and 
in many particulars more efficient. 

With the public service thus organized none could reason- 
ably object to the nationalist proposition that the industries 
of the country be committed to its charge, and the people in 
a body join its ranks as workers. 


Pensions for Railroad Workers, 


The Massachusetts railroad commissioners gave a hearing 
last week on the subject of pensioning railroad employees 
injured in the line of duty. An agent of the New York, 
Providence and Boston railroad company appeared to 
oppose the proposition. He triumphantly pointed to the 
fact that none of the railroad employees were present 
to urge the pension plan, as evidence that they were not 
interested in it. If the railroad commissioners are going to 
wait until railroad employees appear before them in opposi- 
tion to the corporations which employ them, before consid- 
ering plans for the benefit of the employees, they will have 
an excuse for postponing such consideration indefinitely. 
It would be a very imprudent employee who, by appearing 
against the railroad he worked for, should expose himself 
to the certainty of losing his present means of livelihood 
for the sake of the remote possibility of a pension, It is 
indeed this voicelessness, through fear, of the suffering 
masses of the workers which is the most pathetic aspect of 
the present industrial situation. 

The railroad agent at the hearing we are speaking of, 
said that he had once devised a plan for insuring the em- 
ployees of “our company,” According to this plan the 
men and the company were both to contribute to make up 
the insurance fund which, however, was to be administered 


and all the business conducted by thecompany. The agent 
said that on broaching this plan to the men he was surprised 
to find that they took little interest in it, and this he 
regarded as evidence that they did not care much about 
insurance or pensions anyway. This conclusion was not 
warranted. What the men objected to in the plan proposed 
was its management by the company, and in this they were 
right. Where a corporation carries on a so-called insurance 
or pension system for its men, it naturally and invariably 
manipulates: and manages it to get the men more com- 
pletely than before into its power, so that they will not dare 
to oppose its policy or leave its service. So long as the 
company itself furnishes the whole fund for a system of 
insurance or pensions it is justified in thus making the sys- 
tem an aid to discipline, but when, as is usually the case, it 
makes the men maintain the fund wholly or in part by 
assessments, it is not justified in making this use of it, and 
such a system ig nothing but a man-trap. If the railroad 
agent in this case had possessed the confidence of the em- 
ployees they would have told him quickly enough what the 
trouble was with his scheme. 

Of the many measures of immediate partial relief to the 
workers which will come before nationalism and prepare 
the public mind for its great principle of a universal guar- 
antee of livelihood by all to all, this proposal of pensions to 
railroad workers is one of the most deserving and most 
pressing. According to the report of the interstate railroad 
commission there were 22,390 employees of railroads injured 
by accidents in this country last year, besides 2451 who 
were killed, and it was not a remarkable year in that 
respect, either. The service of the policemen or firemen 
cannot be said to be “more strictly public service in a broad 
sense than the service of the railroad employees, and cer- 


-tainly neither can be called more dangerous to life or 


limb. The proposition of pensions for disabled railroad 
employees is one which should appeal to all who are moved 
by sentiments of justice or humanity. As for the funds for 
the pensions there can be no doubt where they, in justice, 
should come from. Before the railroad companies are 
allowed to charge over a cent to profits, they should pay for 
the limbs they crush, the blood they shed, and the lives 
they take in the prosecution of their business; for pensions 
should not only go to the injured but also to those depend- 
ent on the killed. The management of the pension fund 
Should be by the state. 


A Goop BaARGAIn. 


A correspondent who has accepted The New Nation and the Arena 
offer writes very enthusiastically about his bargain. He continues: 
‘‘ The matter is uniformly interesting, well condensed and in every 
way as perfect as we can ask for. I have no fear that any one who 
believes in progress and can appreciate good writing and a neat page 
will be disappointed with either publication. I write this hoping it 
may be encouraging to you, and be an inducement to others to send 
the required amount and try them for at least one year,.”’ 


THE NEW NATION 


For one year would make a very 
appropriate Christmas Present. 


THE 


THE FUTURE AMERICA. 
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My country, ’tis of Thee, 
Land of lost Liberty, 
Of Thee we sing. 
Land which the millionaires, 
Who govern our affairs, 
Own for themselves and heirs, — 
Bitter the sting. 


Land where the wealthy few 
Can make the many do 
Their royal will. 
And tax for selfish greed 
The toilers till they bleed; 
And those not yet weak-kneed, 
Crush down and kill. 


Father and Lord of all, 

List to the people’s call, 
Lend us thy grace; 

Strengthen our earnestness, 

Manhood’s true mission bless, 

As up and on we press 
Before Thy face. 


Let the old ‘‘Cradle’’ rock 

With the uprising shock 
Of Freedom’s plea; 

Gathered, as did our sires, 

Kindled by Freedom’s fires, 

Each manly heart aspires 
To victory. 


Stand as our fathers stood, 

Serried in brotherhgod, 
Firm in the cause; 

Soon shall the glorious light 

Banish the clouds of night, 

Soon shall the sun of right 
Shine in our laws. 


[There have been so many inquiries for the above, which was sung 
at the Faneuil hall rally of the people’s party, during the recent cam- 
paign that we reproduce it in full.] 


WORDS OF WARNING FROM CONSERVATIVE 
SOURCES. 


We have noticed within a few months a marked change 
in the attitude of conservative men toward the proposition 
of nationalism. This has come about, we fancy, in part. by 
the practical admission that the indictment brought by 
nationalists against the competitive system is a true bill. 
We print below two articles which demonstrate that both 
the artisan and the educator are opening their eyes to the 
crisis that confronts us. We do not understand that the 
American Machinist and President Thwing are nationalists. 
It matters little at this stage what their remedies may be. 
They are upon the broad road-in the field of investigation, 
and may be left to see the light in their own way. 


What the World owes to Men. 
[From the American Machinist. ] 


Some quite remarkable things were said recently at two 
gatherings of widely different character, the one a meeting 
of the New York chamber of commerce, the other the Epis- 
copal congress in Washington. 

At the former meeting, Bishop Potter, after referring to 
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the propriety of providing for a rainy day, said: 


“We, in 
this land, have entered upon a race for wealth, to which, I 


think, the past furnishes no parallel. What is to be the 
end of it? It was an accepted fact that there could not be 
great wealth without great temptations to indolence, to 
vice, to social and political corruption.” He thought that 
the science most needing study is that of redistribution, and 
in effect seemed to advance the idea that the problem 
would be solved when wealthy men were educated to spend 
their money in various public charitable or semi-charitable 
movements. 

Chauncey M. Depew said, among other things: “We 
fear socialism and anarchy, but they don’t grow from the 
harangues of agitators, the spouting of demagogues. They 
come from real conditions, and these conditions men of 
wealth must meet. The employer who teaches that he is a 
master of slaves is a teacher of socialism. Any rich man 
who uses his wealth unwisely is more powerful for anarchy 
than all the Mosts, and all the men hanged in Chicago,” 
He thought that what was needed was education — that 
sort of education which would enable men to take “broad, 
liberal and catholic views of everything, and would enable 
them to see the truth, no matter how it may be incrusted, 
or how hard the hammer must hit that crust.” 

At the Washington meeting, a majority of the speakers 
seemed to favor some form of socialism, and, in fact, several 
of them openly avowed themselves as being what are known 
as Christian socialists. 

We mention these things here because it seems to us that 
the circumstance is somewhat remarkable as indicating the 
trend of thought in certain quarters; for it is to be noted 
that the propositions to have wealthy men spend their 
money for the general good is not very far removed from 
socialism, if indeed it is not socialism pure and simple, and 
we give it as our humble opinion that the world never can 
be reformed on any such lines. The accumulation of dan 
gerously large fortunes will go on, in spite of all such 
preaching, so long as the facilities, and even the temptation 
for their accumulation, are furnished by social conditions, 
and such accumulations can only be arrested by removing 
some of the facilities at present afforded by law, to the end 
that men may be placed on a more equal footing — not 
with regard to their possessions or attainments, but with 
regard to their opportunities for performing the work to 
which they are best adapted, and getting returns propor- 
tioned to services rendered. So long as there are men able 
and willing to work, who have not the opportunity for doing 
so, we can know that there is something wrong with the 
social system; but that wrong does not lie in a mere differ- 
ence of possessions as between individuals, and is not to be 
righted by requiring or persuading men to redistribute. 
Neither can it be righted by condemning men simply 
because they have acquired wealth, to which the laws of the 
land give them a clear title, and which they, therefore, 
believe they have a right to keep or to dispose of as may 
seem best to them. If our system favors the accumulation 
of fortunes too large to be consistent with the highest pub- 
lie good, as many believe it does, or if it enables men to get 
wealth for which they give no adequate return, as it 
undoubtedly does, then the system should be changed to 
give all an equal opportunity, after which no individual, it 
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seems to us, will have just cause to complain of society ; for 
it will be understood then that “the world owes a living” 
to him who goes to work and earns it, and that the debt will 
infallibly be paid. The world owes no one a living, but it 
does owe every one an opportunity for earning a good liv- 
ing, and when this obligation is discharged no individual 
can complain of society, or claim charitable assistance as a 
right. 
Social and Economic Questions in the College. 

[Rey. Dr. Charles F. Twing, president of Adelbert college, Cleve- 
land, in the Congregationalist. ] 

Social and economic questions are the burning questions 
of today. They are to be the burning questions of tomor- 
tow. If American civilization is to develop into greater 
elaborateness and more fitting adjustments, the develop 
ment is to be accompanied by the discussion of social and 
economic questions. These questions do not belong to a 
stable social order. They belong to an advancing or declin- 
ing social order. The changes in social and economic con- 
ditions which have occurred in the last 20 years have 
created social and economic problems. ‘These problems are 
nowhere more serious than in the new advancing conditions 
of the United States. 

These problems are of wide inclusiveness. What they 
do not include is small in comparison with what they do. 
The vast domain of political economy and social science is 
embraced within it. And this domain covers no small 
share of all the human relations of modern times — all that 
relates to capital and to labor not only in their relation to 
each other but also in their relation to all other conditions, 
the proper number of hours a day of work, the limitation 
of such hours by statute, the righteousness of the accumu- 
lation of wealth in large amounts, the limitation of such 
accumulation by statute, wages in all their mainfold rela- 
tions, machinery in the manifold relations which it bears 
to manual work, the currency, the tariff on imports, trans- 
portation, the best methods of distribution of products as 
well as of their production, the causes of industrial depres- 
sion, the peridicity of crises— these and a thousand other 
questions go to make up the one great question, social and 
economic. But the problem has an even more fundamental 
relation —it touches the very organization of society. Com- 
petition has been the basis of the economic order. Shall 
this basis continue, or shall combination take the place of 
competition? The question is also fundamental in respect 
to the individual. Shall the individual continue to be the 
social unit, or shall society itself in some aggregate form 
become the social unit ? 

The importance of giving the right answer to these ques- 
tions it is impossible to over-estimate. American destiny 
depends upon the answer. In giving the right answer the 
colleges should offer the highest and worthiest help. These 
questions can be answered only through careful thinking, 
exact discrimination, disciplined reasoning. Such intellec- 
tual elements the college is supposed to train. These ques- 
tions also can be answered only by men who have the good 
of their fellows supremely at heart, who believe in and who 
apply the “golden rule” iu the largest way. Where shall 
the modern world look for brains clear of insight, for hearts 
pure and strong, if not to the college? Where shall the 
world look for a sympathy which is not weakness, and for 
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a helpfulness which is not selfishness, and for a vigor of 
endeavor which is not spasmodic, if not to the college ? 

But the colleges have as yet hardly aroused themselves 
to the seriousness uf these social and economic problems. 
The college, like the scholar, is inclined to be a recluse; it 
loves its slippered ease. As it is itself far more spiritual 
than material, so it is inclined to hold itself aloof from the 
materialism and materialistic methods of a material age. 
But the colleges should be impressed with the duties that 
they owe to the world. They should know the worth of 
their own power. ‘They should be made to feel how much 
light they can shed upon dark and perplexing problems, and 
how wise may be the leadership which their teachers may 
give to public opinion. They should know that they are in 
the present world at the present time, and that they can do 
most for man of the first decade of the twentieth century 
by doing the most for the men of the last decade of the 
nineteenth. 

Even the colleges, which are most inclined to keep them- 
selves in touch with public movements seem to be more or 
less remote from having the closest sympathy with these 
questions. No college has in these last years been more 
inclined to be hand in glove with public interests than Har- 
vard. Harvard offers several courses in political economy 
to its students. I know they are excellent courses and 
excellently taught. The study of Mill’s Principles and of 
Cairnes’s Leading Principles, the study of the economic 
history of Europe and America since the seven years’ war, 
the history of the tariff and of the financial legislation of 
the United States and of railway transportation, relate to 
subjects of extreme importance. But upon the social side 
Harvard is by no means as strong as upon the economic. 
The last catalogue of the college indicates only one course 
of study upon what may be called social questions. This 
course is described as including the questions of charity, 
divorce, the Indians, temperance and the various aspects of 
the labor que&tion (socialism, communism, arbitration, co- 
operation). Although this course is in charge of so compe- 
tent aud sympathetic an instructor as Francis G. Peabody, 
yet it cannot be regarded as at all adequate to the serious- 
ness of the problems involved. Most other colleges are not 
so well equipped as Harvard in either the number or the 
quality of the courses or in the character and ability of 
teachers. Most colleges are inclined to limit economic and 
social studies to the old political economy, which is no 
more adequate for dealing with the manifold and pressing 
questions of today than the side-wheel steamer is adequate 
to carry the commerce of the nations. It is said that 
theological seminaries should give instruction to their 
students in sociology. So they should. But influential as 
is the ministry, the ministry does not determine the future 
of all social classes and conditions. This future is deter- 
mined also in part by lawyers, by doctors, by merchants, by 
manufacturers, by each one of these classes possibly quite 
as thoroughly as by the ministry. The proper opportunity, 
therefore, for studying these questions lies prior in the 
course of education to the professional school. Let the 
American college give itself to their discussion. 


If the farmers of the west desire to aid in forming a new 
party, they must construct a platform roomy enough for all 
honest reformers to stand with ease. 
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Prominent citizens are too often owners of bonds and stocks 


To remain Outside of the Old Party Lines. 


The three Alliance men in the United States Senate, 
Peffer of Kansas, Kyle of South Dakota, and Irby of South 
Carolina will act and vote together so far as they are able 
in favor of a program which Peffer outlines as follows to a 
correspondent: “ We want to put a stop to the great power 
national banks now have — the money issuing power. We 
desire to amend naturalization laws ; we expect to assist in 
modifying tariff schedules in the interest of farmers and 
laborers; we shall endeavor to create a growth of sentiment 
favorable to the election of senators, and also the president, 
by the direct vote of the people.” 

It is proposed by this program to admit no immigrants 
who have not certificates of fitness issued them by our von- 
suls abroad. An inquiry into the cost of loaning money 
will be demanded to find out why Western farmers have to 
pay 10 per cent on loans which bring the eastern lender but 
six, the balance of four per cent being swallowed by middle- 
men, and if there be not some way of preventing this abuse. 
Free coinage of silver will be favored. The program advo- 
cates government purchase of gold and silver bullion in the 
open market, to be paid for in treasury notes, all the metal 
that is offered being purchased, and if that does not give 
currency enough, it proposes to have paper issued at the rate 
of two or three dollars for each dollar’s worth of bullion. 


Government Ownership of Railroads. 


“We believe,” says Mr. Peffer, the time has come when 
all the transportation interests of the country should be 
biought under one head. We have now more than 1200 
different railroad lines, all under separate and distinct man- 
agements, and with conflicting interests, living off profits 
accruing from charges made upon the people. If these 
roads were all brought into one system, operated according 
to one plan and under one management, charges would be 
equalized and the cost of service reduced to a minimum. 
The railroad people themselves have taught this lesson by 
the enormous savings they have effected by consolidations 
as far as they have gone, but we find that these consolida- 
tions are breeding discontent and strikes among the men, 
and charges. are yet exorbitant. 

“« We believe that every man connected with the railway 
system, no matter in what capacity engaged, from the sec- 
tion hand up to the guiding mind, should be a government 
agent in government employment, charged with all the 
responsibilities of a public officer, assured of permanent 
employment, receiving good pay and entitled to a pension 
the same as a soldier when he has worn himself out by 
long continued service in the public interest.” 

Mr. Peffer strongly favors public irrigation works in 
the arid region of the west. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP IN CHICAGO. 


What a Nationalist says. 

“There is considerable agitation here upon the necessity 
of better street car service,’ writes a nationalist from 
Chicago to The New Nation. “Mayor Washburn in an 
interview published in the Daily News declares himself in 
favor of municipal ownership. A select zommittee of alder- 
men and prominent citizens are to deliberate upon the best 
methods of improvement, but knowing something of the 
character and antecedents of the average Chicago alderman, 
we need not expect any beneficial results to people at large. 


of the various roads, and aldermen are not ‘the salt of the 
earth.’ Independent political action by the people and 
officers elected squarely upon that issue will avail, but 
nothing short of that will accomplish much.” 


A Newspaper View. 


In this connection it is interesting to recall that the 
Chicago Daily Press favors city ownership of a proposed 
elevated road system. We reproduce a portion of a recent 
editorial upon the subject: “The surface roads can not 
possibly do justice to the traffic of Chicago, even were they 
operated in the interest of the public, which they are not. 
Elevated roads are a necessity, and especially so in view of 
the coming world’s fair. Municipal ownership of elevated 
railroads would not only secure public relief, but would 
prove so remunerative, that the city would be enabled 
either to reduce the fare during the hours that employes of 
factories, shops and stores are obliged to patronize the cars; 
or if the same fare is kept up, millions annually would be 
covered into the city treasury, and the city would come into 
possession of a plant much more valuable than that of its 
water works. The Daily Press recommends this plan as 
the practical solution of this vital question for the citizens 
of Chicago, and would invite public-spiritea citizens to take 
part in a movement to bring about this much-desired 
reform.” 


THAT ASTOR BABY AGAIN. 


To the Editor of The New Nation: — 


I note the remarks of The New Nation on the Astor 
baby, recently born in New York, heir to $150,000,000. 
Would in not be well to illustrate this by the use of a few 
figures? At 6 per cent the interest is $9,000,000 per year, 
or $30,000 per day for say 300 working days. It therefore 
would require 20,000 working men at $1.50 per day to pay 
the interest and some body must pay it. Or look a little 
further. When this baby is 21 years old, the $150,000,000 
has doubled twice, and it is $600,000,000. Then an army 
of 80,000 men must work to pay this interest; but we must 
leave at least $1 per day for the laborer and his family for 
a subsistence. Then it will take an army of 240,000 labor- 
ing men to keep this fortune up, allowing each laborer to 
be a man of a family and five to the family, it follows that 
no less than 1,200,000 persons are interested in the fortune 
of that 150 times a millionaire baby. And this is called an 
advanced age of civilization ! 

A Natrona.ist. 

Denver, Col., Dec., ’91. 


NATIONALIST MEETING. 


The Boston Nationalist Club No. 1 held its regular 
monthly meeting on the evening of the 9th. Capt Nathan 
Appleton, who was the United States representative of the 
DeLesseps canal for many years, erad an interesting paper 
on the Pan American Congress. The club unanimously 
passed resolutions endorsing Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker’s proposition for a government telegraph and tele- 
phone system and postal savings banks. The attitude of 
the Boston Post toward the West End street railway was 
endorsed by the following resolution: “Resolved. That 
we commend the Boston daily Post for independence and 
honesty in refusing to accept the quasi-bribe offered it by 
the West End railroad, thus exposing to the public eye the 
methods employed by that corporation in the furtherance of 
its purposes and clearly explaining the attitude of the press 
generally toward such monopolies.” Resolutions were also 
passed protesting against any encroachment on Boston com- 
mon and demanding that it be held in the future, as in the 
past, as a breathing place for the people and a play ground 
for the children. 
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NATIONALISM IN A GOVERNMENT REPORT. 


MR. WANAMAKER’S REPORT. 


Creates wide Comment on account of its Nationalistic Rec- 
ommendations. 


We have not space to reprint the many observations of 
the press upon the nationalist proposals of Postmaster- 


General Wanamaker. Perhaps the most candid and com- 


prehensive editorial we have seen upon this subject appeared 


in the Springfield Republican of Sunday last. We repro- 


duce the more important portions of it: 
The Nationalists Claim Mr. Wanamaker. 


One of the nationalist clubs of Boston has adopted reso- 
lutions warmly commending Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker for the advanced ground he has taken in his annual 
report along the line of their policy. The document shows 
that there is good warrant for such jubilation on the part 
of this school of socialists. It is in fact one of the most 
notable reports ever issued from any department of the 
government — full of radical recommendations urged with 
a neryous energy and enthusiasm quite foreign to ordinary 
bureaucratic compilations. 

What pleases the nationalists first is the postal telegraph 
scheme of Mr. Wanamaker. This has been urged by him 
before and he has worked iudustrionsly to have it adopted, 
and if Mr. Edmunds were now in the Senate it would have 
his support, as well as that of other men deemed equally 
careful about driving the government along within the 
limits of the constitution. He makes a strong argument 
why the means of communication by telegraph should be 
wrested from extortionate private monopoly and united 
with government-operated means of communication among 
the people by post, much of which we have before quoted. 
He further points out that the scheme has passed beyond 
the stage of experiment by the experience of foreign na- 
tions. How the use of the telegraph is contracted by 
private monopoly management he shows by noting the fact 
that in England the number of letters, parcels, etc., passing 
through the postoffice last year was 69 per capita, and in 
the United States 70 per capita; but in England a govern- 
ment-controled telegraph sent nearly two telegrams in the 
same year to each inhabitant, while in America private 
monopoly-controled telegraph sent less than one telegram 
per inhabitant. Mr. Wanamaker’s plan is to contract with 
existing companies to put a wire for public use in every 
postoffice at special and lower rates. But this of course 
would practically mean the absorption of the whole busi- 
ness by the government. 

Secondly, the nationalists are greatly pleased because the 
postmaster-general would now unite the telephone to the 
postal service as well as the telegraph. If the telegraph is 
joined to the post there is of course no reason why the tele- 
phone should not be brought into the postoffice as well. 
Three-cent telephone rates and uniform 10-cent telegraph 
rates for all distances are what we can have, he says, by 
government control of the service which is now managed by 
private monopolies. And the immense advantages to the 
people individually and as a nation which would come in 
cheapening these services and bringing them within the 


reach of the remotest country districts, by way of quicken- 
ing communication among the inhabitants, are portrayed by 
Mr. Wanamaker in glowing colors. “The electric current 
belongs to the people by right and is bound to become their 
servant, not of a class nor of one sixty-fourth part of the 
population as at present.” This is what Mr. George says 
about land. 

So far the postmaster-general claims to stand on the con- 
stitution. Then he takes a leap off on to less solid ground, 
which pleases the Boston club still more, no doubt. He 
finds that while at present telegraph offices are as a rule 
quite remote from post-offices, savings banks are still more 
remote. He gives these averages of distance from the 
post office to the nearest telegraph office and the nearest 
savings banks for the several sections: 


To nearest To nearest 

Telegraph office. Savings bank. 
New England states, 4 miles 10 miles 
Middle states, 3 miles 25 miles 
Southern states, 9 miles 33 miles 
Western states, 7 miles 26 miles 
Pacific states, 13 miles 52 miles 


It would not be quite fair to say that Mr. Wanamaker 
concludes that, therefore, if the telegraph is joined to the 
post office, the savings banks should be joined also; but 
aside from the quoted example of Great Britain, this seems 
the most obvious way in which the conclusion was reached 
that the government through.its post-office system should 
exercise the functions of the savings banks. 

“Postal savings banks” is a proposition one very fre- 
quently hears, and Mr. Wanamaker has advanced it ina 
previous report; but he now outlines elaborate plans for 
collecting and caring for the people’s savings, and calls 
attention to what the government might do in this way to 
encourage habits of thrift and industry. He even gives 
that Keystone bank wreck as an example of the dangers the 
people would be freed from by postal savings banks, the 
government guaranteeing all depositors against loss; and 
he hints at a very extensive hoarding of money out of use 
through lack of confidence in the safety of banks, which 
hurtful practice would be destroyed if the government went 
into the business. 

Another favorite scheme of the postmaster-general is the 
gradual assumption of the express business by the govern- 
ment under the title of parcels post delivery —low uniform 
postage rates on packages of larger size than at present car- 
ried by mail, thus bringing the country districts into easy 
and cheap communication with city retail establishments 
like Mr. Wanamaker’s Philadelphia store. In this report 
he does no more than favorably mention the plan, for the 
reason probably of having been charged, when he brought 
it out in a previous report, with being personally interested 
in it$ adoption. As a scheme for centralizing and national- 
izing distribution of merchandise it would be a big thing, 
indeed. 

Altogether it will be seen the nationalists have good 
cause for hailing Mr. Wanamaker with commendatory reso- 
lutions. He might draw the line at government bakeries 
and grocery stores, even though the post offices may aver- 
age up to be much farther located from such needful places 
than from savings banks, but this point will not be quibbled 
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over. They may claim him as one of them by virtue of 
“the logic of the situation ” in which his report places him 
— an a posteriori nationalist, one grown unconsciously out 
of large business experience and political associations. 


IN THE FIELD OF POLITICS. 


Sundry Small Matters. 

When the people’s party began its campaign there were 
but 17 papers in Iowa devoted to its interest, but now there 
are 39, and nearly all the new ones are converts from the 
old parties. 

Chicago News: The democratic organs are already noti- 
fying Postmaster-General Wanamaker that most of his sug- 
gestions to a democratic Congress will fall upon deaf ears. 
In this we are again reminded of the possible results of a 
conflict of partisanship in the executive and legislative 
branches of the national government. Some democrats are 
already accusing Mr. Wanamaker of advocating extreme 
paternalism. 

Progressive Age, Minneapolis, Minn.: One of the most 
unfortunate steps that could be taken by the people’s party 
is the making of a single plank in its platform the shibbo- 
leth of fealty. 


The Boston Transcript, misled by a Kansas correspond- 
ent, writes a short obituary of the people’s party in that 
state. The Boston Herald, which we recently quoted, is 
good enough to admit that “the Farmers’ alliance people 
will hold their own in Kansas, casting 113,000 votes out of 
350,000.” 
ment upon the Transcript’s obituary unnecessary. The 
total vote in Kansas this year was 265,000, or 30,000 less 
than last year. The vote of the people’s party this year 
was 113,000, or 5000 more than last year. The gain of the 
new party really amounts to more than what these figures 
Last year the democratic party voted with the 


In correcting the Herald’s figures we make com- 


indicate. 
people’s party is order to kill off the republicans; this 
year the democratic party voted with the republicans in 
order to kill off the people’s party. To cover this demo- 
cratic loss and to gain 5000 more votes is certainly not 
what would be expected of a dying party. 


Three senators and five members of the House were 
elected by the people’s party in Iowa. 


The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution is calling loudly for the 
resignation of Congressman Watson because he did not vote 
The fact is that Watson, like Liy- 
ingston, is in Congress in consequence of Farmers’ alliance 
votes. When the tug of war came, Watson, unlike Living- 
ston, refused to enter the democratic caucus, and afterward 


for Crisp for speaker. 


he received the vote of the alliance members for speaker, — 
eight in all. 
ing a little demonstration in his favor. 


The farmers of Watson’s county are prepar- 


UNEQUAL BURDENS AND BENEFITS UNDEE 
COMPETITION. 


Boston Globe: A few years ago the discussion of social 
systems was entirely in the hands of theorists closely asso- 
ciated with the labor movement. Now the movement for 
changed social adjustments seems to have passed into the 
hands of the educated classes, among whom the elergy seem 
to be most prominent. Scarcely a religious convention now 
gets together without putting social science on the pro- 
gram of its discussions, and not a few clergymen have 
openly identified themselves with the socialist and national- 
ist movements. 

The hard facts of social inequality have pushed these 
discussions to the front and engaged the attention of the 
churches very largely. Legislation having been at work 
upon ways and means of bettering social conditions for cen- 
turies is still confronted with the same old condition of in- 
equality. Perhaps it is but natural that men should begin 
to suspect that our social system is itself faulty and needs 
reconstruction. Tne new school of social philosophers 
think that Jefferson is wrong and that Carl Marx and 
Edward Bellamy are right. Be that as it may, the hard 
facts of uneqnal burdens and benefits are acknowledged by 
all, and each school of social science is helping, through 
public discussion, to make these facts more and more odious 
to all good citizens. The hope of social improvement lies 
that way. 


MONOPOLISTIC GREED REBUKED. 

The late municipal election in Providence, R. I., was of 
especial significance because of the issues involved. Last 
spring an agitation for the taxation of corperations “was 
begun, and a bill embodying this principle was passed by 
the General Assembly, but some friends of monepely 
secured an amendment which authorized any city er town 
to grant exclusive privilege for 25 years to any corporation 
from whom a tax of not more than three per cent of -gross 
earnings was to be collected. Immediately upon the 
passage of this bill the city council took the necessary first 
steps toward making contracts with a gas company, a tele- 
phone company, an electric lighting company and a street 
railway company, each of which control all the business in 
their respective lines in the city, and only a strong pepular 
protest prevented the consummation of the scheme. “Lhe 
republican candidate for mayor favored the long term eon- 
tracts, while the demoeratic candidate favored taxation of 
corporations and short term franchises, and the latter was 
elected upon that issue. 


THE ECONOMIC MEMBER OUT OF JOINT. 

“Society cannot be sound, it cannot progress while any 
member is in distress,” said Prof. Daniel Dorchester, Jr., of 
Boston university at Channing hall last Monday. “Just 
now there is the most strain on the industrial or economic 
member. It is out of joint with the rest of the body. The 
economic classes do not demand protection, but political 
rights. There is needed a different standard of economic 
value. Gold is too fluctuating, and its effects are arbitrary. 
The standard of the past is not the standard of the present, 
and. the time is coming when a gold standard will be con- 
sidered an economic curiosity. The changes in values 
always unfavorably affect the debtor and the labor classes. 
It is incumbent on the state to remove this burden by giv- 
ing a uniform standard of value either bi-metallic or mul- 
tiple, which shall have a minimum of fluctuation. The 
worker must be developed or called to ‘go up higher,’ as 
machinery is taking his place below. The mutual interest 
of capital and labor is to make the product of wealth as 
large as possible ; this will be accomplished when the maxi- 
mum evolution of man’s spjritual and physical nature shall 
be achieved.” 
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“TOM FOOL” THEORIES EXPOSED. 

The question of municipal ownership of public works, 
says the Western Electrician of Chicago, “is one of vital 
importance to electric companies. In no department is 
more interest manifested than in electric lighting. The 
attacks that have been made on electric companies by ex- 
ponents of Bellamistie doctrines have had the effect of 
awakening the managers of central stations to a realizing 
sense of the danger which threatened their companies. 
During the last few years the Nationel Electric Light asso- 
ciation has devoted considerable attention to the subject, 
and a plan of protection was adopted and has since been 
projected under the direction of the association. State or- 
ganizations have been formed, attention has been directed 
to the proceedings of the legislatures, and care has been 
taken to have the electrical interests represented whenever 
questions involving their rights were under discussion. As 
a result the warfare on electrical industries has of late been 
met with determined and organized opposition, and the 
projectors of tom-fool theories have been exposed. But the 
good work has only been begun and there still remains 
much to be done. It is to be hoped this important problem 
will not be permitted to rest during the Montreal meeting. 
Steps should be taken to push the work in every quarter of 
the country, and form organizations where there are now 
no state associations. 


AN OLD AGE PENSION IN DENMARK. 


New York Evening Post: In view of the discussion now 
going on in England and Germany on the subject of life 
pensions for superannuated workmen, it is curious that so 
little has been said about an experiment already under way 
in Denmark. Last year the Danish government proposed 
to-increase the revenue by putting a new tax upon lager 
beer. To this the radical party replied that, if the poor 
man’s drink was to be taxed, the poor man ought to reap 
the benefit, and for that purpose they proposed an old-age 
pension scheme, to be supported partly out of the proceeds 
of the tax. The government were equal to the occasion, 
and turned the tables on the radicals by adopting their 
scheme and improving upon it. Instead of a pension 
scheme founded upon contributions, they proposed and car- 
ried one without contributions, for all “the deserving poor ” 
at the age of 60, but with this ingenious proviso, that no 
one should be eligible who had been in receipt of parish 
relief during the 10 preceding years or been found guilty of 
begging or vagrancy, ‘The decision in all cases is left to the 
parish or communal councils, who will have to find what- 
ever funds may be needed in addition to the beer money. 
It is hoped that the savings out of the present poor-law 


expenditure may prove sufficient to meet all demands of 
this kind. 


A MENACE TO OUR FREE INSTITUTIONS. 

Dakota Knights of Labor: There are 2000 men in this 
United States of America who have so much wealth that 
chey can equip, support and pay a larger army, for a longer 
time, than the nation used to put down the rebellion thirty 
years ago. These men, and their kind, own the nation 
today. Weare indeed in acrisis. Liberty, even political 
liberty, is trembling in the balance. 


THE BIG FOUR BIGGER THAN THE INTERSTATE COMMIS- 
SION. 


‘Tt is a fact worthy of careful note,” says the Springfield 
Republican, “that the government prosecuting officers have 
been obliged to postpone the cases against the big Chicago 
meat packers, Armour & Co. and Swift & Co., and several 
railroad companies, for violation of the interstate commerce 
law, because they cannot secure the attendance of the prin- 
cipal witnesses. It was important that Superintendent 
Carman of the Western railway weighing association, Man- 
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ager Vilis of the Omaha packing company and others should 
be on hand, but they have disappeared, and the marshals 
have chased them for hundreds of miles without being able 
to locate them. We wonder if the government authorities 
intend to allow these men to successfully defy the authority 
of the United States to shield the Chicago monopolists and 
their railway co-conspirators.” 


NATIONALISTS PRESENT THEIR VIEWS. 

Charles E. Bowers and Arthur Hildreth spoke before the 
Prospect Progressive Union of Cambridge on the evening of 
the 8th. The former spoke upon the general principles of 
nationalism, while the latter dealt with municipal owner- 
ship of monopolies, and related the long and stern fight the 
city of Boston had in taking the water supply from the 
hands of private companies, in which it appears that the 
same arguments were adduced against public ownership, 
that are so familiar to our ears at the present time. It 
is a significant fact, however, that no one can be found 
today who has the temerity to affirm that the public has 
not gained greatly by the municipalization of this service, 
and any one who would argue in favor of the old system 
would be looked upon as a curiosity. 


AN OASIS IN A PLATITUDE OF FIGURES. 

Boston Globe: Nothing more natural, therefore, than 
that Mr. Wanamaker should seek to run in some of his 
store ideas in the annual report he has just submitted as 
postmaster-general. He would establish, for instance, tele- 
graph and telephone *‘ annexes” to Uncle Sam’s big postal 
establishment. ‘This idea, it must be confessed, would, if 
realized, please a great many people, Edward Bellamy 
among them. Think of one cent letter postage, three cent 
telephone messages and a dispatch by telegraph for only a 
dime! ‘These things and divers others of a highly roseate 
hue, the optimistic Mr. Wanamaker sees in his dreams of 
the future. Mr. Wanamaker has given the country some- 


| thing more than a Sahara of figures, with only an oasis of 


platitude and generalization now and then, by way of relief. 
The public will read what he writes. He has ideas of his 
own. 


WEST END CATCHES IT AGAIN. 

Boston Nationalist Club, No. 2, held a fully attended 
meeting at Wm. Parkman Hall on Sunday evening. Reso- 
lutions sharply denouncing the corruption bureau of the 
West End Railway company and commending the attitude 
of the Boston Post were unanimously adopted. T. K. 
Adderson made a unique address upon “Free Coinage of 
Silver”; the treatment of the subject was original and 
humerous, with many telling hits which kept the large 
audience in good humor while affording much opportunity 
The first ladies’ reception took place Friday 
evening. 


THE “STUNDISTS” ARE TO BE PERSECUTED ALSO. 
The czar of Russia has recently taken the “ Stundists” in 
hand as they are “injuring more and more the faith of our 
fathers.” This sect numbers about 1,000,000. They 
believe in an equal distribution of property. 


“CoNSUMPTION AND RHEUMATISM.” 


‘¢ Science should be a common possession,’’ remarks Dr.George Dut- 
ton in a brochure entitled ‘‘Consumption and Rheumatism,’ ‘‘ and 
especially sanitary and medical science.’’ The author does not think 
much of the secret remedies promulgated by Koch and others, and his 
faith is anchored to good sanitation, healthy exercise of the muscles 
and organs and proper diet. It is about as Dr. Dutton says, that if 
the people knew more and doctors had fewer secrets the human race 
would be in a better condition physically. When the rules of health 
are taught in the schools, a great step will have been taken toward 
the reduction of disease and physical pain. Dr. Dutton’s little vol- 
ume is published by the Cynosure Publishing Co., Boston. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston Advertiser: The champions of the “municipal 
coal yard” are not likely to be deterred from their move- 
ment merely because of the agitation in London against the 
Salvation Army wood yards. It seems that the London 
woodcutters are making protests against the “ Army ” lead- 
ers because their recently established “wood supply 
bureau,” maintained by Gen. Booth is giving better and 
more fuel for the money than has been furnished by the 
regular dealers. It is now predicted that Gen. Booth’s 
attempts to supply the “submerged tenth ” with work may 
put the trades unions at odds with the Salvation Army. In 
such an event, it may be doubted whether the army would 
be defeated, as it has proved more successful than almost 
any organization known to modern history. 


Ohio. 


The Cleveland Lighting company has offered to light the 
city with 1300 are lights of 2000 candle power at a cost of 
$163,000, and giving the city the option of purchasing the 
plant when it so desires. 


An Anti-Contract Convict Labor league has been formed 
at Springfield for the purpose of demanding the enforce- 
ment of the constitutional provision against the contract 
convict labor system. 


Missouri. 


The people of Kansas City are earnestly protesting against 
paying $1.60 per thousand for gas, and as an argument they 
cite the case of Toledo, O., where the price is but $1.20, and 
Cleveland 60 cents. 


New York. 


In a recent address before the Chamber of Commerce of 
New York, Bishop Potter said: There cannot be great 
wealth without great temptations to indolence, to vice, to 
social anc political corruption. There cannot be great 
wealth in idle hands —the hands of those who have not 
made or accumulated it — without an accentuation of these 
dangers. There are some people who are fond of pointing 
out the failures of great benefactions — bequests, trusts, 
foundations and the like. Very well. Now, I wish some- 
body would write a history of great accumulations and their 
posthumous influence on the virtue, usefulness and happi- 
ness of those to whom they were passed on. It would be 
a very instructive and, I apprehend, rather a tragic story. 
And there is but one way to avoid its indefinite repetition, 
and that is to avoid the situation that producés it. 


The annual report of the trustees of the Brooklyn Bridge 
shows that in the past 12 months the receipts from tolls 
were $1,176,447, divided as follows: Railroad, $1,088,971; 
carriage-ways, $79,255; promenade, $8,221, the small sum 
from the latter being due to the fact that the bridge was 
made free to foot-passengers the first of last June. The 
total receipts exceed last year by $49,353. 


The National Lead trust has changed its name to the 
National Lead company, and is incorporated under the laws 
of New Jersey with a capital of $30,000,000, while the old 
organization had a capital of $90,000,000. 


New York World: The laborer of our days is without 
property besides the bare necessities of life. His relation 
to the family has no longer anything in common with the 


family relation of the “better classes.” Modern industrial 
labor, his subjection to capital, has stripped him of every 
trace of a national character. He has become an inter- 
national commodity, bought and sold in the open market as 
Jong as his body is strong and healthy.” 


Miscellaneous. 


American Machinist: The railroad interstate commerce 
commission, which has now under‘advisement a report to 
Congress for uniform cars and railroad appliances, has been 
stimulated to action in this matter from the fact that an 
average total of 6000 killed and 29,000 injured railroad em- 
ployees in the United States is too large a number, mostly 
from preventable causes, not to make it a national affair. 
A quarter of a million dead and wounded every 10 years is 
a direct charge upon the country that ought to be avoided. 


The Congregationalist: The annual report of Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker is full of statistics that surprise and 
suggestions that please. He favors a consolidation of third 
and fourth class matter, the extension of the free delivery 
not only to the towns but to the country districts, the utili- 
zation of compressed air in transporting mail through tubes 
in the large cities, the establisement of postal savings 
banks and an increase of compensation to employees. The 
hearty testimony given to the success of the system of pro- 
motion according to merit, now in force in the larger offices 
and the “railway service,” is gratifying and we hope indic- 
ative of a purpose to introduce the system throughout the 
entire service. The main opposition to Mr. Wanamaker’s 
propositions will come from the great corporations now 
controlling the telegraph, telephone and express business, 
but the corporations will have to yield if the people really 
demand the new reforms. 


Foreign. 


Dr. Welti, president of Switzerland, has resigned, owing 
to the majority of the electors voting against the govern- 
ment purchase of the Swiss Central railroad. All the mem- 
bers of the federal council called upon him and requested 
a reconsideration of his action. 


The Glasgow Corporation have decided to manage and 
control the tramway system of that city. The city has 
always owned the tramways, but has leased them to a pri- 
vate company, which has paid the city about $150,000 per 
annum. The 23 years lease has just expired and the city 
Corporation by an “overwhelining majority ” has decided 
to work the tramways itself. The system contains over 
31 miles, 50,000,000 of passengers are carried and 14,000 
miles travelled by the cars per day. They will probably 
reduce fares from six cents to two cents and propose to 
shorten the hours of labor. 


France has a national printing establishment, dating from 
1640. It has been in operation for over 250 years, save 
a brief period in the time of the Revolution. It not only 
does the printing for all the public bodies, but is at the ser- 
vice of private individuals who require in their work types 
impossible to procure elsewhere. 


In Japan there are 1404 miles of railway, 5385 owned by 
the government and 869 by private companies. ‘The state 
lines are capitalized at $34,448,000, aud the private at 
$76,210,000. The net profits for the past year from the 
former were $1,395,000 and from the latter $1,171,000. 


The Progressive Age (Minneapolis): We would respect- 
fully call the attention of our readers to the experience of 
Switzerland in owning and operating the liquor traffic. 
This method has destroyed literally the practice of adulter- 
ating the liquor, and drunkenness has very much decreased. 


The city of Manchester, Eng., proposes to borrow $750,- 
000 with which to establish an electric light plant. 
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THE PHOPLE’S PARTY PLATFORM. 


Adopted in Massachusetts August 24, 1891. 


We, citizens of Massachusetts, in conference assembled, 
recognizing that the condition of industry and of society as 
based upon it is alarming, and believing that neither of the old 
parties is disposed to abandon the financial, industrial and 
economic policies that have led to the present perilous con- 
centration of the wealth of the nation in the hands of a few, 
do hereby resolve and declare: 

That we endorse the action of the conference at Cincinnati, 
May 19-20, 1891, proposing issues upon which to form a 
people’s party. 

We hold that the right to make and issue money is a 
sovereign power to ke maintained by the people for the com- 
mon benefit. Hence we demand that United States treasury 
notes be issued in sufficient volume to tran-act the business 
of the country on a cash basis, such notes to be a legal 
tender in payment of all debts public and private, being 
increased or decreased in volume by a commission accord- 
ing to a fixed rule in proportion to the population and 
the average market price of a given number. of commod- 
ities. 

We favor the establishment of postal savings banks which 
could be also used as banks of deposit and exchange, thus 
affording for all absolute security. Postal facilities includ- 
ing frequent mails, free delivery and a cheaper parcel post, 
should be enjoyed, as far as practicable, by the country and 
farming districts. 

We hold that every man owes the community in which he 
lives his share of the taxes in proportion to his abilities, the 
best general measure of which is his wealth and its earning 
capacity ; that taxation, therefore, after the allowance of 
certain reasonable exemptions to poverty and to educational, 
charitable and religious institutions, should rest upon all 
property alike. We, therefore, condemn the laxity of our 
laws which permits the escape from taxation of immense 
amounts of personal property by tax-dodging and unjust 
exemption, and we demand ‘the enactment of laws that will 
remedy this evil. We likewise favor a graduated tax upon 
inheritances. 

We favor government ownership of all means of trans- 
portation and communication ; and, in general, when in the 
course of business consolidations in the form of trusts or 
private syndicates, it becomes evident that any branch of 
commerce is used for the profit of a few men at the ex- 
pense of the general public, we believe that the people 
should assume control of such commerce through their na- 
tional, state or municipal administrations. We therefore 
favor a general statute under which cities or towns in this 
commonwealth may acquire or establish local transit systems, 
or substitute public ownership for private monopoly when 
demanded by the people, such as the opening by cities or 
towns of public coal yards to furnish coal and fuel at cost. 

We oppose the granting of municipal franchises to private 
corporations for terms of years. 

We believe that the solution of the liquor problem lies in 
abolishing the element of profit, which is a source of con- 
stant temptation and evil; and we therefore demand that 
the exclusive importation, manufacture and sale of all spiritu- 
ous liquors shall be conducted by the government or state 
at cost through agencies and salaried officials in such towns 
and cities as shall apply for such agencies. And we further 
commend this principle to the national convention for adop- 
ton under such conditions a8’ may be determined upon by 
the various states. 

We demand that all public employees, whether industrial 
or other, be protected from political interference by a sys- 
tem excluding favoritism in admissions or promotions, and 
securing employees from discharge except for cause approved 
by a judicial board. We also demand for all public em- 


ployees moderate hours and humane conditions of labor with 
provision for accident and disability in the line of duty. 

We demand that not more than eight hours shall constitute 
a legal day’s work for public employees, and we further com- 
mend this principle to all employers of labor, thereby reducing 
the hours of labor and increasing the number of employees ; 
{hat not more than eight hours shall constitute a legal day’s 
work for women and children, and that the school age of 
children be raised; that a system of industrial training in 
connection with the public schools be made general through- 
out the state; that equal pay for equai work without regard 
to sex, color, or condition be recognized by law; that the 
employment of private armed bodies, such as the Pinkertons, 
be made a. penal offense. 

We demand that provision be made to restrain the immi- 
gration of paupers, vicious characte:s and other undesirable 
persons without discrimination aga‘ast honest poverty ; that 
convicts should be employed by the state and not let out to 
private contractors, and that the product of their labor should 
not be put upon the market below prevailing rates. 

We hold that no citizen of the United States should be 
deprived of the electoral franchise on account of sex. 

We favor annual state elections, and also the election and 
compensation of the state board of arbitration and the rail- 
road commissioners by the people. 

We favor insurance by the state and in the meanwhile 
as an effective means of preventing fraudulent adjustment 
and unnecessary fires, resulting from over-insurance, we 
demand legislation requiring fire-insurance companies to pay 
the full amount stated in the policy in case of total loss. 

We protest against legislation tending to bring medical 
practice under the control of any particular schools of 
medicine. 

We protest against the contract system as used in the 
employment of labor by the government of town, city or 
state, and demand the enactment aud enforcement of such 
laws as will end this pernicious practice. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE'S PARTY HAS DONE. 


It has elected 43 congressmen and United States senators. 

It has perfected organizations in over 15 states, and is 
carrying on spirited contests in Ohio, Iowa, Colorado, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Kansas, Massachusetts, Maine, and 
other states. 

It has polled 30,000 votes in Ohio. 

It has polled 27,000 votes in Kentucky after a short cam- 
paign of six weeks, and holds the balance of power in the 
Legislature. 

It has elected 93 members of the Kansas Legislature, and 
polled a 10. per cent larger vote this year than last. 

It has secured the balance of power in the Georgia Legis- 
lature, and is no mean factor at half a dozen other state 
capitols. 

It came within. 5000 votes of beating a republican and 
democratic fusion in Nebraska. 

It has called into being eight hundred reform newspapers 
owned by men who have no fear of the old parties. 

It has demonstrated that fusion is bad politics, being a 
league for temporary advantage at the expense of principle. 

It has forced the old parties to fuse in several states. 

It has brought the farmer, the wage worker, and the 
average citizen upon a common platform. 

It has gained a position where it can, in good time, calla 
halt upon Wall street for cornering the metal basis of the 
national currency, and upon trusts for swindling the public, 
and upon capitalists for forcing inhuman and unjust condi- 
tions on labor, and upon tax-dodgers for throwing the 
money burdens of state off on the poorer classes. 

It has proclaimed that the time has come to legislate 
upon something besides the tariff, and that the language of 
sectional dispute has become obsolete. , 
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TWO BOOKS. 
The Crisis in Morals. 


By James T. Brxspy, Pu.D. 16mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


‘Never to our knowledge, have the peculiar 
views of Mr. Spencer concerning the evolution 
of the sense of duty been examined with such 
keen discernment and vigorous logic.’’— The 
Beacon. 

‘¢ A trenchant and searching criticism of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s Data of Ethics. It is simple, 
clear, concise, convincing.’’—Boston Traveller. 

‘Has the rare faculty of interesting the gen- 
eral reader.’’— Boston Gazette. 

‘‘ An admirable philosophical treatise.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Ethical Religion. 
By Wiitiam Macxkintire 
16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“The peculiarity and novelty of his teaching 
are found in his wider conception of duty and 
the comprehensive manner in which the duties 
to our fellowmen, after those due to our own 
personality, the family and the State are un- 
folded and enforced.’’— Breslau Times. 

‘He is a man of eloquence and earnestness, 
as these discourses show.’’— American, Phila. 


SALTER. 


Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


Roberts Brothers, Publishers, Boston, 
IMPORTED Embossed Picture Cards 


and 3 months trial subscription to St. Louis 
Magazine for 25c. euvern pues price $1.50 
per year with premium. This quality cards 
Sell in all stores for 30-cents a set. Address, 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. Léuis, Mo. 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


and sample copy St. Louls Magazine for 
These cards sell inall stores for 10c each. 1 Oc 
St. Louis Magazine, Olive St., St. Louls, Mo. 


Extra Quality Christmas, New Year, Birthday 


J: 


or Easter Cards and sample copy of St. 
Oui» Magazine for 10 cents. Mention 

__ the kind you want. This quality cards 
sell in all stores at 25 cents for set of three. 
St. Louls Magazine, 901 Oliva St., St. Louis, Mt. 
The New Nation and 


St. Louis Magazine, 
Both 1 Year for $2.50. 


Carlyle Petersilea’s Literary Works. 


“THE DISCOVERED COUNTRY.” 


Cloth, $1.00. (A response to Howells’ “ Un- 
discovered Country.’’) 


“ OCEAINDES.” 


A Psychical Novel. Paper, 50 Cents. 


These wonderful books have brought hope 
and faith to thousands who doubted immortal- 
ity. Their reasonableness is incontrovertible. 


Ernst von Himmel Pub. Co., 
62 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Or Garlyle Petersilea's Musio Sohool, Steinert Hall, 


Jamies Russell Lowell. 


THE NEW NATION. 


A New Issue of the works of Jamrs 
RusseLtt Lower. Riverside Edition. 


Literary Essays, 4 vols. 
Political Essays, 1 vol. 
Literary and Political Addresses, 
1 vol. 
Poems, 4 vols. 


With one etched and two steel Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50 a volume; 
the set, cloth, $15.00; half calf, 
$27.50; half calf gilt top, $30.00; 
half levant, $40.00. 


“The Riverside Press has sent out a great 
deal of good work, but it has given us no Amer- 
ican author in complete form whose writings 
have been presented to the public in a more 
fitting dress. — Boston HERALD.” 


Abraham Lincoln. 


An Essay. By Cart Scuurz. With 
a new Portrait of Mr. Lincoln. $1.00. 
[Sept. 19.] 


This little volume is written with the fullest 
knowledge of Lincoln’s career and appreciation 
of his unique character, and it gives a more 
adequate portrait of Lincoln, and a more com- 
prehensive view of his unmatched personality 
and achievements than can can be found else- 
where in so brief a space. 


Third Edition. 


James Freeman Clarke. 


Autobiograpy, Diary, and Correspon- 
dence, with a chapter on his anti- 
slavery work by Rev. Samuret May. 
Edited and Supplemented by Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D. With a steel Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A book of remarkable interest about one of 
the noblest and wisest of men.” 


Fourth Edition of Dr. Gladden’s 


Who Wrote the Bible? 


A. BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE. $1.25. 


‘¢' This little volume is admirably adapted 
to the purposes for which it is written. ... We 
have frequently received letters from corres- 
pondents who desire us to tell them how they 
can obtain, in the least possible compass, a 
brief statement of the results of the Higher 
Criticism as applied to the Scriptures. We do 
not know where the layman and the Sunday 
school teacher will find such results better, 
more compactly, and more fairly stated than 
in this volume of Dr. Gladden’s. — CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


Japanese Girls and Women. 
BY. ALICE M. BACON. $1.25. 


‘‘ Miss Bacon has had unusual opportunities 
to see and understand her Japenese sisters... . 
She is clearly entitled to the praise of having 
written the first clear, full, and trustworthy 
presentation of the condition of women in 
Japan.’ — LITERARY WORLD, Boston. 

‘‘An admirable and fascinating volume, 
which takes its place as the main repository of 
our knowledge upon the general subject.’? — 
New YorK TRIBUNE. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Go., Boston, 
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MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month. 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 p. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9094 Market street. 


South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 


Washington, D. C.— Nationalist Club, No. 1 
meets every Tuesday evening at 8 o’ciock 
at Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor. 


Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year 
for 12 Numbers. 
Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or $7.50 a Year for 
12 Numbers. 
Which p) ices include postage to any part of the United 
States, Car ida, or Mexico. Subscriptions may com- 
mence at a) y number, and are payable in advance, 


NOW READY, 


1. Six Conturies of Work and Wages. By James E, 
Thorold Rogers, M. P. Abridged, with charts 
andsummary. By W. D. P.Bliss. Introduction 
by Prof. R. ‘I’. Ely. 

2. The Socialism of John Stuart Mill. The only col- 

lection of Mill’s writings on Socialism. 

The Socialism and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
A collection of Carlyle’s social writings; together 
with Joseph Mazzini’s famous essay protesting 
against Carlyle’s views. Vol. 1. - 

4. The Socialism and Unsocialism cf Thomas Carlyle. 


Vol. II. 

56. William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist. A selec- 
tion from his writings together with a sketch of the 
man. Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

6. The Fabsan Essays. 
troduction and Notes. 

7. The Economics of Herbert Spencer. 
Owen. 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., 
1¢ ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Baldness 
Conquered ! 


Or Money Refunded. We offer to the public 


Semmes’ Electric Hair Restorer, 


Fully assured that it will meet your approba- 
tion, and do what no other hair restorer has 
ever done. NEw Harr produced in from two 
weeks to six, or MonrY REFUNDED. A writ- 
ten guarantee will be given to all. Consulta- 
tion free. 


48 Winter Street, 


Over Shoe Store, 


3. 


American Edition with In- 
By Ui. G. Wilshire. 
By W. C. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Superb Equipment, Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
elegant PALACE PARLOR and 
SLEEPING CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
—AND— 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


With 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 


Elegant Palace Sleeping Cars to and from 
Boston and Montreal without change. 


For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 
accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


What is a Land Yacht? 


IT IS WORTH FINDING OUT, AS YOU 
WILL AGREE IF YOU READ 


The Gruise of 
a Land Yacht, 


SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


A delightful story of Travel on the 
American Continent. 

Interesting alike to young and old. 

Beautifully illustrated by L. J. Bridg- 
man. 


Cloth, $1.75. Boards, illuminated cover, 
$1.25. Postpaid on receipt of price. 


The Authors’ Mutual Publishing Co., 


54 Pearl Street, Boston. 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


Successor of the Unabridged. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School or the Library. 


The work of revision occu eo over ten 
years, more than a hundred editorial la- 
borers having been employed, and over 
$300,000 expended before the first copy 
was printed. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

A Pam ae - specimen illustrations, 

testimon: s aeat free beds pablighara, 


Caution in aed in arcing a dictiona- 
ry, as photographic reprints of a comparatively 
eatioas mation of Webster are being marketed 
under various pai! often by saree pecan 

T THE BES 
The Tateenaiionsn: Teak Beare tha imprint of 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, ¢ 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S.A. 


WHEN 


Selecting your. list of papers for the coming 
year it will be to your interest to consider 


The Advocate 


($1.00 per Year.) 


the leading reform journal of Kansas and the 
Mississippi valley. It is a 16-page, 64-column 
journal, printed on book paper and issued 
every Wednesday. The Advocate numbers 
among its contributors some of the best writers 
on economic questions in the west, prominent 
among whom are 


Hon. John C. Davis, M.€. Alex. Galitzin. 
Geo. C. Ward. G. Campbell. 
S. M. Scott. P. B. Maxson. 


Our Mr. J. C. Hebbard will be in Washing- 
ton after the assembling of the next Congress 
as the special correspondent of The Advocate, 
and his letters alone will be worth more than 
the subscription price of the paper. If you 
are in this movement to win you cannot afford 
to do without The Advocate. You will need 
it next year. Send 25 cents for a trial sub- 
scription and see if we have not told you the 
truth. Address 


Advocate Publishing Gompany, 


Topeka, Kansas. 


PRINTING. 


Parties desirious of obtaining rock bottom 
prices on all kinds of printing will make no 
mistake if they address us. We have all mod- 
ern facilities and will quote prices that will 
astonish you. We care not whether you have 
$1 or $1000 worth done. 


Cylinder Presswork, from Plates, 50 
cents per 1000. 


Our representative will call upon you if so 
advised. Address, 


P. O. Box N, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


[Dec. 19, 1891. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


LDitson’s 


Music Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued J 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 


160 pages. Brilliant but easy pieces. 


Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 


160 pages. Latest and best songs. 


Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Coll’n. 
Each song has a ringing chorus. 


Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 
Every style of dance music ; not difficult. 


All these books are large sheet 
music size. 


Any Volume sent postpaid for 50c. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


READ 


THE NEW NATION. 


The accompanying design speaks 
for itself, — People’s Party — For 
our Country and Flag,—America. 

Every reformer should have one. 


Price (Solid Gold) $1.50. 


Designed and 


Send orders to 
Patented by 
GEO.BIGNELL GEORGE BIGNELL, 
Cheyenne, Wy. Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


Mention this paper. Agents wanted. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic spec- 
imens. PREPARATIONS 
OF WOODS ror MICRO- 
SCOvVE anv STEREOPTTI- 
CON, and WOODEN CARDS 
for invitations, calling cards, 
eto. Send for sample cards and circulars. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 
The New Nation 


FILts ORDERS FROM CLUBS FOR 


“Looking 
Backward.’’ 
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This is Practical Nationalism. 


Municipal Ownership of Gas in 
the United States, 


By Prof. E. W. BEMIS, Ph.D., of Vanderbilt University. 


The most careful and exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the subject yet made. Indispensable to 
all interested in the subject — particularly to 
city and town officials. * Published by the 


American Economic Association, 


Paper, $1.00. For sale at Office of The New 
Nation. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE NEW NATION. 


ait 
is 


Manufacturing 


Furriers 
Hatters 


90 and 92 
Bedford St. 


c~Doston, 


Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS, 


IN -TEBS -PVPVIN BS. 
Known as the health-giving and life-extending 
GREAT PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 
Scientific and Geographical research, aided by the recent Government Coast Surveys, his proved that the 
n 


wondrful Ocean Current of Warm Water 


own as 'f Tax Gur STREAM,” curves inward along the coast 


of New Jersey, and comes nearer the Jand from Cape May to a point about opposite Long Branch than at any 
other section of our Continent, consequently modifying and tempering the atmosphere and climate along.this 


stretch of coast to such an extent that it really makes this Great Pine Beir 


” a perfect natural Sanita. 


rium, far superior to Florida and Tropicui Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health Resorts in 
thie Belt, viz.: Lakkwoop, Pine View, Aspury Park, Point PLeasanr, Bay Heap, ATLANTIC CITY, 


Brown’s Mivvs, and other places. 
Grand Old Ocean 


and Barnegat Bay. 


BEAUTIFUL: ALGERIA. HEIGHTS. 


We are selling Lots, 25 » 125 feet, in order 


to make it profitable to first buyers, at Fivo 


Dollars Each, giving Full Warranty Deed, Free and Clear Title, 
Buy now and get the benefit of the advance, 


Address: ALGERIA HEICHTS COMPANY (Limited), 


A New Revelation !! 

aa 

The fell destroyer arrested by rational means. Science 
to the Rescue. Equally valuable to Sick and Well. 


Dr. Geo. Dutton, Dean of Vermont Medical 
College, and author of Dutton’s Illustrated 
Anatomy, has recently brought before the 
world A SMALL VOLUME that seems destined 
to effect a GREAT REVOLUTION in the practice 
of medicine, It is entitled ‘‘Consumption and 
Rheumatism,’’ and puts the control of these 
complaints — not hitherto understood even by 
the profession, into the hands of its read- 
ers.. The cause and cure of these maladies is 
plainly stated in the book and no one who 
reads can fail to be convinced that the author 
HAS REALLY FOUND and clearly explained the 
cause, cure and means of prevention of Con- 
sumption and Rheumatism. It is a scientific 
statement based on logic and well known 
facts. The treatment is simple and rational, 
and no poisonous drugs are required, 


The bookis nicely bound, with portrait of 
the author and will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of $1.25 by the 
Cynosure Publishing Co., 


81 Warren Ave., South End, Boston, Mass. 


If you want to keep posted on the 
People’s Party movement in the West, 
send $1.00 to the 


PEOPLE’S VOICE, 


Wellington, Kansas, 


and receive the brightest advocate of 
the people’s cause in that section for a 
year. Six months for 50 cents. 


LYMAN NAUGLE, Publisher. 


215 Potter Buliding, New York. 


|THE GREDIT FONCIER GOLONY 


Is establishing Integral Co-operation in Sina- 

loa, Mexico. Its principles are: 

To the Laborer the full product of his 
labor, public control of public utilities, 
Sree land, free money and free educa- 
tion. 

The Integral Co-operator and The Credit 
Foncier advocate these principles. They pub- 
lish Colonial news and other items concerning 
a most comprehensive co-operative movement. 
Dr. M. Flursheim, Marie Howland, 

Robert H. Cowdrey, A. K. Owen, 

Isaac Broome, C. B. Hoffinan, 

J. Bruce Wallace, David Law, 
Otto Sinz, Dr. Muller, 

And other ablejwriters will discuss Social and 

Economic questions and their practical solu- 

tion. 


The Integral Co-operator, $1.00. ‘he Credit, 
Foncier (published in the Colony) $1.00, Both 
Papers, $1.50. Address, 


The Integral Co-operator, 
Enterprise, Kansas. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


For the remaining years, while an income 
from investments will be required by most per- 
sons, speculative stocks, watered and other- 
wise unreliable, should be avoided, and your 
money invested in bonds and mortgages that 
must be provided for when the municipal or 
national government assume control. 

To this end I am prepared to furnish the 
best of Street Railway bonds, Water bonds 
and Municipal bonds ; also 6 per cent De- 
benture bonds based on the best security, and 
first class 6 per cent and 7 per cent Mortgages 
on improved property, worth double and 
threble the amount of loan desired. 


GEO. KEMPTON, Real Estate, Bonds and Mortgages, 
809 John Hancock Building, Boston, 
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The New Nation’s Department of Education. 


THE NEw NATION has not been run to make money. The function of Taz New NATION seems to be as an educator, and it is only 
too glad to perform that service for the public. 

For a limited number of weeks we will give our readers the benefit of the reductions which we have been fortunate enough to secure 
from various publishing houses on certain books and periodicals that have a place in public estimation. Some of these publications are not 
strictly nationalistic, but they are read by our friends either for the information they contain on economic subjects or as a means of keeping 
informed as to the trend of popular sentiment on nationalism, or because they are standard works. 


OUR LIBERAL OFFER. 
Publisher’s Rates. 


THE NEw NATION, yearly subscription : 5 : : ; ; Baan ; ‘ ; $2.00 
The Arena magazine, yearly subscription ; ; 4 ‘ ; A ; ; d Y 5.00 
The Arena Art Portfolio, portraits of prominent men . ‘ ‘ F : 3 p ; : 4.00 
—— $11.00 


We will send the above three, 
postpaid, for $5.20. 


THe NEw Nation, yearly subscription : ¥ ; : : ; ; ; : ; $2.00 
Looking Backward, by Edward Bellamy, paper cover . 3 : @ : : E = 4 -50 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 


Tae New Nation, yearly subscription : ; ; , ; . F t ; : : $2.00 
The Railroad Problem, by A. B. Stickney, paper . ; ; : f 2 ; i : ; 50 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 


Tue New Nation, yearly subscription : : 3 : ; : 5 $2.00 
Profit-sharing between Capital and Labor, by Sedley Taylor: paper. 5 : ; 4 : 15 
The Quintessence of Socialism, by Prof. hs Schafile, paper . : : : ‘ ; ; i 15 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages, by J. E. Thorold Rogers, paper. 5 ; , : : 25 gaks 


We will send the above four, 
postpaid, for $2.10. 


Tue New Nation, yearly subscription : : ; ° ; ° ‘ : ‘ F : $2.00 
Cxsar’s Column, by Ignatius Donnelly, paper . , F % ; : : ; : . 50 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 


Tue New Nation, yearly subscription 6 : x 5 5 é ‘ ; $2.00 
The American Commonwealth, by James Bryce, 2 va paper. : i é é 4 i 2.50 
—— $4.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $3.30. 


Tun New Nation, yearly subscription : 6 ; : 5 ; F : $2.00 

Capital, by Karl Marx, the Moore and Aveling branglenon cloth, : : ‘ : : 4 1.75 
—— $8.15 

We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.90. 

THE New Nation, yearly subscription ; ‘ : $2.00 

The Industrial Revolution of the 18th Century in feaiantd, i rea omnes: elobh, 3 1.00 | 
—— $3.00 


We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.30. 


To any one who sends us $10 for five yearly subscriptions to Tun New NArion, we will send five copies of 
Looking Backward, paper cover, 


